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animals and animals for the sake of men." For man in his turn 
exists for the sake of higher beings. Thus his teleology is in one 
sense idiocentric, and in another theocentric : everything aims at its 
own end or good, yet in so doing it really aims at the supreme end 
of all. 

Secondly, the cogency of the reasons that led to Aristotle's adop- 
tion of teleology cannot be disputed from his premisses. Professor 
Osborn shows that he had clearly faced the apparent alternative of 
a fortuitous origin of adaptations, but rejected it on the ground that 
pure chance could explain only a few, and not the vast numbers 
actually found. That argument was perfectly unanswerable so long 
as no time-process was granted in which the accidentally-originated 
favorable adaptations could be nursed into predominance over fail- 
ures of adaptation. And for the assumption of such a time-process, 
Aristotle, as we saw, thought there was no sufficient evidence. But 
his argument is sound, as sound as his inference that every teleolog- 
ical principle is subject to partial and occasional failure. For if we 
attribute to nature purposive action on the analogy of our own, we 
must complete the analogy by supposing that nature's teleology also 
sometimes fails and leads to unintended results. Yet hardly any 
teleologists since Aristotle have ventured to draw this inference, and 
thereby the consistent defense of the teleologist position has been 
greatly hampered. 

Enough has been said to show that Professor Osborn's treatment 
of the subtleties of Aristotelian thought is by no means free from 
errors, which, however, vanish in comparison with the central fact 
that he also has not neglected to pay a just homage to the greatness 
of the Stagyrite. p_ q_ g. S. 

Lectures on Human and Animal Psychology. By Wilhelm 
Wundt. Translated from the second and revised German edition 
by J. E. Creighton and E. B. Titchener. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. x, 
454- 

The appearance of this work is an event of prime importance in 
the development of psychology in America. We all know the works 
of the master, and it would be presumption in me to comment on the 
contents of the present volume except in so far as the translation 
gives it a peculiar significance in a new field. 

American psychology formerly followed the lead of English writers, 
and there was no alternative between the dry bones of Hamiltonian 
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metaphysic and the frizzling fatness of Maudsley and Carpenter. 
Psychologists, like Bain, who attempted to be modern, offered us 
vague volumes charged with alternate chapters dealing with the dirty 
details of the dissecting-room, or gushing with the garrulous guess- 
work of the old psychology. The new psychology, as a purely intro- 
spective experimental science, has hitherto found no mouth-piece. 

The opening lecture is especially opportune. Scared by the tirades 
of Maudsley, and by such monstrosities of expression as " Physiol- 
ogy of Mind," the general public and the college public have sup- 
posed experimental psychology to be materialism in disguise. On 
the other hand, psychology being in a condition of disease, reason 
has run wild in spiritualistic speculations, culminating, perhaps, in the 
vagaries of ' psychical research,' which was supposed to be psychol- 
ogy raised to a higher power (shall we say, with an imaginary 
exponent ?). 

"Materialism and spiritualism . . . converge in their final result. 
The most obvious reason of this is their common methodological 
error. The belief that it was possible to establish a science of men- 
tal experiences in terms of speculation, and the thought that a chem- 
ical and physical investigation of the brain must be the first step 
towards a scientific psychology led alike to mistakes in method " 
(p. 7). The problem of psychology is stated in a manner admitting 
no objection. " The doctrine of mind must be primarily regarded as 
an experimental science." "We have to begin our science . . . 
with the direct examination of the mind itself " (p. 8). 

I hope I shall not be too far transcending my sphere of review 
when I call attention to the sound common-sense discussion of men- 
tal life in animals. It is the first of its kind, and will, I hope, render 
impossible any further romances on the mental evolution of animals. 

In these days of hypnotic quackery and sensationalism those of us 
who oppose everything that is not founded upon the most careful 
measurements, can now fall back on the authority of Wundt in his 
chapters on hypnotism. With such an ally the battle is already won. 

Several faults are to be found with the translation. The original 
work is in a fresh, bracing style ; the translation often has the taste 
of lukewarm coffee. The reason is clear. Let us compare a sample 
passage of the original with its translation. 

" Aber so lange nicht jedes Individuum auch dieser Kraft nachgiebt, 
mtissen wir immer noch einen personlichen Faktor zu Hiilfe nehmen, 
wenn wir die einzelne willkurliche Handlung begreifen wollen " 
(p. 47°)- 
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" But so long as there remain individuals who resist this force we 
shall be obliged to take into account a personal factor if we are to 
understand the causality of the particular voluntary action " (p. 432). 

The original is mainly in unadulterated German ; the translation 
is partly into English and partly into the usual Latin jargon known 
as scientific English. Expressed in straightforward English, what 
Wundt said is this : 

" But so long as not every individual yielded to this power, we 
must still seek help in a personal factor, if we wish to understand the 
single acts of will." 

The fault does not lie with the translators, but with the general 
habits of philosophical writers, from which psychologists have not 
yet broken loose. Have we of the public not a right to say to 
authors and translators, " Stick in a Latin word if you must ; but 
whenever you can give us good plain English, do so." The objection 
may not seem a serious one, but the difference of a couple of Latin 
words in each sentence means a great difference in the fatigue of 
reading of a volume, and in the emotional tone produced in the 
reader. In fact, it is this very difference that makes the translation 
so tame. 

In order to do full justice to the translation, however, it must be 
admitted that the original book contains two distinct styles; the fresh 
style of the Wundt of twenty-five years, and the matured, concep- 
tual style of the Wundt of sixty. These cross each other notice- 
ably. The translators have apparently tried to level things off, but 
the tendency of English writers has rather made them level the Saxon 
up than the Latin down. There is, it is true, a great deal to be said 
on the other side. Every one of the Latinisms used is rigidly 
defined. Whether a Saxon terminology could bear the strain or not, 
is a question which the translators and most other psychologists at 
present would answer in the negative, ■ — but, I firmly believe, incor- 
rectly. 

It is this tendency (which we sometimes find in Wundt himself) 
that, after all, gives us very little ground for complaint. Every one 
of the terms, such as 'causality,' 'voluntary action,' or 'volition,' 
has a definite meaning, which is consistently retained throughout. 

The verb ' to sense ' for ' empfinden ' is also not exactly home- 
like. There are people who never condescend to feel heat, to hear 
a sound, to see a light, — they always ' sense ' them. I admit the 
difficulty of the case, and will not attempt to solve it. Wundt says 
he will not use ' feel ' for pressure and temperature, because it is 
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misleading. He gives reasons, and even condescends to make a 
pun on the word. He has a convenient substitute, but it is one that 
is familiar to everybody. ' Sense,' however, is arbitrary coinage. 

In my younger days I estimated the worth of a book by the length 
of its words ; I know as well as the translators the hardship — nay, 
the impossibility — of writing psychology with brevity and clearness 
in the present condition of our language. But it is for this very rea- 
son, ■ — ■ it is because they have produced so good a translation of so 
good a book, — that it seems a pity to have their influence on the 
other side. 

Although the translators have performed their duty faithfully, the 
publishers do not deserve a like credit. It was false economy to 
borrow even five of the forty-five blocks from Germany with the 
German words on the illustrations. The thousands who do not read 
German will be repelled by finding that in the part dealing with 
color sensations the illustrations must be translated by a glossary at 
the end of the chapter. 

It is unjustifiable on the part of the publishers to place the title of 
the book as the running-head on the even-numbered page. The 
reader knows what book he has in his hands, and does not care to 
be reminded of it every time he turns a page. What he needs is to 
be able to turn at once to any particular lecture he has in mind. 
The original has the lecture-number as the heading. 

Still, we can forgive much, because there is not, as far as I can 
find, a single misprint in the volume. What organization and care 
on the part of the publisher, and what wearisome weeks of work on 
the side of the translators are required to attain this, can be under- 
stood only by those who have tried to do likewise. 

In conclusion, it is simply delicious to find the fundamental meth- 
ods and facts of experimental psychology presented so that every- 
body can understand them. Psychology in particular, and the pub- 
lic in general, owe a debt of gratitude to Professors Creighton and 
Titchener that cannot be adequately repaid. The work of translat- 
ing a book is not less laborious or less meritorious than that of writ- 
ing one ; but the public credits all the good points to the author, and 
all the bad ones to the translator. g ^ Scripture 



